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My Lord, 

From former proofs of your Lordship's kindness 
and condescension, T feel assured that you will permit 
me to take the liberty of addressing you in the follow- 
ing lines. It is on a subject which I have long 
reflected upon with great interest, though without 
considering myself in a position to place my ideas 
before the public. But having heard, in the course of 
your Lordship's Sermon this morning, a sentiment 
with which my own long-cherished views are exactly 
in accordance, I venture now to lay them before you. 

In your Lordship's powerful appeal, exhorting all to 
cooperate in the laboiurs and designs of the Church 
Missionary Society, a hope was expressed^ that among 
other means of cooperation and assistance, some 
persons might be found to give theinselves to the work, 
even if it were '^ but for a time.'' The concluding words 
of this suggestion, my Lord, contain the idea which 
has been long the subject of my own attention; " If 
but for a time." 

Before entering further into particulars, I may here 
perhaps be allowed to mention, that having in my 
capacity, as Chaplain for some years in the Royal 
Navy, been placed in the way of seeing some of our 
distant colonies, and of becoming acquainted with 
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their peculiar wants and circumstances^ I shall in the 
following pages he speaking not altogether from bare 
theory, but from the experience of an eye-witness. 
Had it not been for this plea, I should hardly perhaps 
have considered myself justified in thus trespassing on 
your Lordship's attention. 

It has then always struck me most forcibly, that one 
of the chief causes which has prevented many of those 
who have entered into Holy Orders in our Church 
from choosing the field of Missionary labour as their 
province, has been the following, or rather what may be 
explained as follows. A proposal to accept a Mis- 
sionary station presents itself, not like that of a Curacy 
in England, where in a great proportion of cases the 
duties are those of assisting a more experienced Min- 
ister, who still bears the chief responsibility of the cure ; 
nor even like that of the sole charge of a small parish 
in whose neighbourhood clerical friends and advisers, 
and, if need be, temporary substitutes, are to be easily 
found ; nor again as a post, which under urgent cir- 
cumstances can at once be given up, and a successor 
readily procured to fill it; it is not at all in this manner 
or under this aspect that the idea of undertaking a 
Missionary's duties presents itself to the mind. We 
are accustomed to regard it, if I mistake not — and the 
expectations of friends seem to agree with this view — 
not only as a post of great hardship, but as a voluntary 
exile from country, home, and relatives, and that vir- 
tually for life. He who regarded it otherwise would be 
considered probably as one who had begun to look 
back almost before he had put his hand to the plough; 



as one^ whose resolutions and intentions were not to be 
trusted, or who wished to gain the credit of a sacrifice 
and an act of self-denial, without the cost of it. 

To have travelled so far, to have incurred the expense 
of outfit, to have bestowed the care and attention neces- 
sary to prepare one's self for the duties of a Missionary 
in a distant and foreign country, and yet from the very 
outset to have cherished thoughts and intentions of 
quitting the scene after a brief sojourn, seems, and 
perhaps naturally at first sight, to betoken fickleness^ 
and to occasion no little waste of valuable tim& and 
other means. On such grounds, whether really sub- 
stantial or not, the opinion seems to be founded, that 
they who in these days undertake the work of a 
Missionary, should undertake it for life ; should leave 
their native countiy for the remainder of their days, 
and abandon all intentions of again returning, for more 
at least than a short visit to it. 

Another element which here necessarily enters into 
the calculation, and which the general tone of feeling 
on the subject, as I have above described it, serves 
materially to strengthen, is, that he who thus once 
consents to expatriate himself, thereby sacrifices, in all 
probability, whatever prospects he might have had to 
look forward to from friends or patrons at home. He 
becomes as one who has placed himself out of com- 
petition. His position is lost, and his place knows 
him no more. Others have filled it in his absence, 
and it would be considered usurpation in him to claim 
it again. If length of service in a diocese seems 
ordinarily to offer a claim to prefennent, or if the 
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eai'Iy charge of a laborious parish affords ground for 
hoping to succeed at last to the Incumbency of it^ all 
such expectations must be foregone ; and after several 
years of foreign labour, the Missionary returns to 
commence climbing the steep road of promotion at 
the very point at which he might have set out upon it 
on the day of his Ordination. Thus those ^ home- 
loving propensities' to which your Lordship alluded as 
characteristic of the English, and which, may I be 
allowed to add, as themselves the source of domestic 
habits, form probably one grand secret of our national 
strength and stability, become, in the case of the 
Missionary, at once and doubly thwarted. For the 
present they must be wholly abandoned, and the future 
presents nothing but a cheerless and discouraging 
prospect for their development 

If the above be a true representation of the case, 
my Lord, I think it is not difficult to perceive in what 
manner it acts as a cause of preventing many from 
engaging themselves as ministerial labourers in the 
Missionary service. Apt as we all are to shrink from 
hardships, even when it is most incumbent on us to 
face them, still more liable are we to do so, when they 
assume, however truly or not, the appearance of being 
voluntary, and especially when they are likely to be 
of long duration. In the case as I have stated it, all 
these unfavourable circumstances seem to stand pro- 
minently forward. That a Missionary's life is rightly 
regarded as one of hardship, it would be superfluous 
to mention ; that each person individually feels himself 
at liberty todecline it, and not really neglecting any 



positive duty, or incurring any personal responsibility 
by doing so, is another fact, which, I fear, must be 
admitted; and lastly, that under the present circum- 
stances, such a course of hardship ought to be per- 
severed in, and to terminate only with life, seems, 
as I before said, to be a prevailing opinion. The 
prospect of a task so laborious and full of sacrifice, 
so voluntary, so lasting, this doubtless it is which 
deters many from becoming Missionaries. 

But to point out difficulties without suggesting a 
remedy, would be worse than useless; and I trust, 
that my having so dwelt upon them may now be fol- 
lowed by my being able to propose at least a partial 
remedy. What I propose then will be found in exact 
accordance with your Lordship's suggestion ; viz. that 
while others are co-operating in the work, as we know 
many readily do, by contributions, and in various other 
ways, there should still be some who give themselves 
to it, " if but for a time." 

In your Lordship's suggestion is of course implied 
the removal of the chief of the above obstacles, viz. the 
lasting nature of the Missionary's duties and hardships 
in any individual case. Once fairly remove this im- 
pediment, and the others, I firmly believe, will soon, in 
a great degree, vanish, or be but lightly regarded. 
My argument, if I may be permitted to repeat it, or 
rather to expand what I before stated, is as follows. 
A proposal is either made, or the idea spontaneously 
arises in a young and ardent mind, to devote its efforts 
to the Missionary cause. Under present circum- 
stances, as was above observed, this proposal is equi- 
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valent to a voluntary and lasting banishment from 
home and friends. Now even if there be the will on 
the part of the individual himself to make the neces- 
sary sacrifice, and bid a long adieu to his native shores, 
yet how is his plan likely to be received by his family 
and near friends ? An aged father or mother may 
perhaps be mainly dependent, if not for other assist- 
ance, yet for society and comfort, in the evening 
of life upon him who is now intending to leave 
them, without hope of return. Sisters or other 
relatives, or again the orphan children of brothers, or 
kindred, may need a friend to help and protect them ; 
but all such ties must be broken, and such claims 
rejected ; and that without a prospect of their being at 
ever so distant a period renewed or fulfilled respectively. 
This, I need hardly say, is putting our best feelings 
severely to the test j and can it be wondered at, if the 
pleadings of nature in such a case are often listened 
to, as well in consequence of the many influences from 
without, as of that perhaps more powerful one from 
within ? Such, we repeat, is the present state of things 
—•a state that has prevailed continuously, I believe, up 
to this time, and which from the fact of its having been 
thus hitherto unbroken, seems to have acquired its 
character of supposed necessity. 

It is this necessity then that we venture to question. 
Herein lies our remedy. Make the Missionary com- 
mission, where it may be so desired, not lasting, but 
temporary. Let it be "but for a time." Let it be 
oflFered and accepted with the understanding, that after 
a few years it may be resigned, free from all charges 
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of jfickleDess or want of resolution, and with the hope 
of at least a welcome back again, or even a restora- 
tion to one's proper position and prospects, in common 
with others at home. 

The character of the undertaking thus becomes 
greatly changed. On the part of him who goes, or 
of those who are left behind, there is no longer any 
ground for compunction at the thought of Ifilial duties 
forsaken and prospects sacrificed ; or regret for comfort 
and assistance unexpectedly and hopelessly lost. The 
parting is but for a few years, not for life. The return 
will be really a restoration, not — as it happens when at 
the utmost only a brief visit can be anticipated — a mere 
renewal of the painful scene of parting. 

But it may here possibly be asked, " Is not all this 
in the power of any individual who undertakes the 
Missionary life at present? Is it not already at his 
own discretion to return at any time he may choose, 
and to settle again in his native country for the 
remainder of his days ?" I reply, virtually, it is not so : 
first, because conscientious minds neither can, nor 
would perhaps, be altogether justified in exposing 
themselves to bear the charge of fickleness and un- 
faithfulness, which is insinuated (whether justly or no 
we do not determine) upon those who causelessly leave 
a scene of labour, supposed by general consent to have 
been undertaken as a permanent one. Causelessly, 
I say J for in cases of health, where life perhaps can 
only be preserved by return, exceptions must in all 
justice be made. But this is not the class of cases to 
which I refer. Secondly, the Missionary under present 
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circumstances cannot feel himself at liberty to return 
whenever inclined ; because — a much stronger reason, 
it will be admitted^ than the former — he would leave 
his flock in most cases without a pastor. After collecting 
them from the wilderness of heathenism, and winning 
them, through much toil and labour, unto Christ, just 
beginning probably to see them make some real and 
substantial advances in the knowledge of the Truth, he 
would have to forsake all, not for others to enter into 
his labours, but for those labours to become well-nigh, 
if not wholly, lostj the fold broken up, the sheep 
dispersed. 

Nor let it be feared that this difficulty, instead of 
being obviated, would be increased by the plan of Mis- 
sionaries being allowed as a rule to leave their stations 
and return home after a few years. Let it be but 
established as a system and well-known, and thence- 
forth, the chief obstacle to first undertaking Missionary 
duties being removed, there would, I feel assured, be 
found numbers ready to ofler themselves as candidates. 
And thus a succession being established, fresh labourers 
might be always at .hand to take the place of those 
whose period of service had expired. 

And though we must not forget, that in the carrying 
out of such plan there would clearly be the sacrifice of 
the experienced pastor, to be replaced by the young 
and inexperienced ; yet, allowing this, must it not be 
admitted, that we are so circumstanced as to have but 
the choice between two evils, viz. the present great and 
lamentable dearth of Missionary labourers, or the 
employment of those who are thus comparatively in- 
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experienced ? And I may ask, is inexperience after all, 
under such circumstances, and when corrected by 
energy and earnestness, a danger of great magnitude ? 
or need he, who has at all had an eye to his future 
work, and duly prepared himself for it, give much 
occasion at the age of twenty-five for fault being found 
with him on this score ? I mention the age of twenty- 
five, for I suppose a person to be ordained both Deacon 
and Priest before he undertakes the Missionary service, 
and then, allowing some months for the voyage, &c, he 
may commence fairly on the scene of his future labours 
at the above age. Supposing five years only on an 
average to be given, this at least would be at one of 
the most active periods of life, and one at which we 
are capable of bearing great bodily fatigue. Whether, 
with our present Episcopal Staff in the Colonies to 
guide and superintend, this be not the very element 
most wanted, I leave others to determine. In theory 
at least we seem to have the head, but to want the 
limbs; or, to use another figure, we have the field 
officers, but not a sufficient number of light and active 
troops for them to command and direct. It is then 
according to the plan above described, that I would 
venture to suggest the possibility of their being 
supplied. 

In making such suggestions, I may be permitted to 
say on my own behalf, that I would not for a moment 
be guilty of recommending or upholding a lower 
standard of zeal and devotion in God's service, than 
what has hitherto been usual among us. Far am I, 
my Lord, I trust from undervaluing the noble instances 
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of self-devotioD, such as have not unfrequently been 
witnessed even of late, and such as that of him 
to whom your Lordship alluded by name — one whose 
praise is in all the Churches — Henry Martyn. But 
though the board be providentially supplied now and 
then, even to overflowing, yet the fragments must not 
be wasted. Where we cannot find heroism, it would 
be but ill economy of our resources to refuse to avail 
ourselves of ordinary valour and enterprise. If Mis- 
sionaries are not to be obtained in sufficient numbers, 
who will consent to devote at once the labours of a 
life, and to sacrifice permanently the ties of kindred 
and country, need we therefore despise the services 
of those who would successively relieve one another at 
the post of duty, and each add something to the good 
work as it advances ? 

And at this stage of my attempt, my Lord, a more 
pleasant duty I hope awaits me. If the above objections 
have been thought to carry any considerable weight 
with them, they appear to me to be more than counter- 
balanced by the beneficial consequences which, I trust, 
will soon be shown to belong naturally to the plan in 
question. I will venture then to direct your Lordship's 
attention to the following encouraging symptoms which 
experience, as well as antecedent probability, warrant 
us in taking into account. I will suppose^ then, the 
system fairly set in operation of a succession of 
Missionaries regularly sent out to relieve one another, 
and to remain each at his post for an average of five 
years. 

Now of those who thus set out with intentions of 
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only a brief stay and an early return, how many might 
be induced to remain, through growing love of their 
work, through unexpected delight and interest in it, 
through a providential removal of all those ties which 
would have recalled them back to their native shores, 
or providential raising up of friends to supply their 
absent places, and to satisfy the claims which they 
would otherwise have considered themselves bound to 
fulfil. With truth might your Lordship ask, if I rightly 
recollect the glowing and expressive language which 
fell from your lips this morning, " Who ever came to 
Christ to see where He dwelt, and was not caught in 
the folds of His mysterious net ?" If even of those who 
were set for a few short hours to watch at the feet of 
the cross, while their condemned and maligned Victim 
was expiring in agony and in shame, one was con- 
strained to exclaim from the fulness of a bursting 
heart, * Truly this was the Son of God !' how much 
more may those, who voluntarily undertake His service, 
find themselves naturally enough advancing further 
than they at first expected or designed. In saying 
thus much, indeed, we are stating no imaginaiy case : 
many happy instances, as your Lordship is doubtless 
aware, have occurred. Those who have gone to be 
but spectators, have remained to become actors. Even 
firom the earliest times^ such circumstances have been 
known to occur. One of a remai-kable kind I will beg 
leave to mention, as it is no less than the founding of 
Christianity in an extensive empire, by what threatened 
at first to be a most untoward accident to the principal 
parties concerned. The event is related in the follow- 
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ing lines, taken from Dr. Geddes' Church History of 
Ethiopia, published in 1696, page 9. 

" What is known from history of the first intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ethiopia is, that in the 
beginning of the fourth century, one Meropius, a 
Christian philosopher, going into India with two of his 
scholars, whose names were Frumentius and Aedesius, 
had the misfortune to touch on the coast of Ethiopia ; 
where Meropius was inhumanly murdered by the 
natives ; but his two scholars having their lives spared, 
and being found to be youths of fine parts as well as 
beauty, they were carried to court, where Frumentius 
was put into the secretary's office, and Aedesius into 
the buttery. 

" When the Emperor, who had always been very 
kind to them, came to die, he gave them both their 
liberty ; but as they were preparing to make use of it 
and return home, the Queen Regent was importunate 
with them to stay, and to undertake the tutelage of 
her son till he was of age ; which they having consented 
to, did during that time write to all the Roman 
merchants residing in the ports of Ethiopia that were 
Christians, to assemble together to worship God, as 
they themselves, and the converts they had made at 
court, did daily. 

** When their pupil came to take the administration 
of the government upon himself, they both desired 
leave to return home, which having obtained with 
great difficulty, they left Ethiopia ; Aedesius went to 
Tire to live with his relations; but Frumentius, 
having a greater love for his religion, repaired directly 
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to Alexandria, with an intention to acquaint the 
Bishop thereof, who at that time was the great 
Athanasius, with the footing Christianity had taken in 
Ethiopia. 

" St. Athanasius, who was overjoyed at this good 
news, having consulted with his Clergy what was fit to 
be done, persuaded Frumentius, whom he observed 
to be a person of great zeal and piety, to be conse- 
crated a Bishop by him, and to return into Ethiopia 
with that character, to accomplish a work he had so 
happily begun; and accordingly he was consecrated 
a Bishop by St. Athanasius; and going back to 
Ethiopia, did in a short time convert both the 
Emperor and the main body of his people to the 
Christian Faith. 

" This account of the introduction of Christianity 
into Ethiopia, is to be met with in the ninth chapter of 
ths first book of Ruffinus, who saith he had not this 
story from the chat of the people, but from Aedesius's 
own mouth, who was ordained a presbyter at Tire." 

The above particulars are rendered the more in- 
teresting, from the knowledge which has lately been 
obtained of the existence to this day of the Church of 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia). As a Christian Church, sadly 
corrupted, we must admit, " by the superstitions of the 
Papacy," (to use your Lordship's words,) yet it still 
exists, though nearly fifteen centuries have now 
elapsed from the time of its foundation. Here then is 
an instance of a whole empiie converted by the 
accident (so to speak) of two youths being ship- 
wrecked on its shores. How naturally may similar 
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consequences be expected to follow, where the first 
meeting happens under far more favourable circiiha- 
slances. Examples are not wanting in our own days 
of persons, not only such as had been already admitted 
into the Ministry, but of others who were neither so 
at the time, nor had formed any definite intention of 
becoming so ; yet when brought into contact with the 
engaging duties of Missionary labour, having volun- 
tarily embraced it for the remainder of their lives. I 
may mention first a name familiar to the readers of the 
interesting jomnals lately published from time to time 
by the Bishop of New Zealand; the name of one, who 
though, alas! early removed from the scene of his 
earthly labours, yet had gained the deserved meed of 
approbation from his Bishop in the course of his brief 
career. I allude to the late Rev. W. BoUand, of 
University College, Oxford, who having left England, 
I believe, with little more than the design of paying a 
travelling visit to New Zealand, remained, and was in 
due time admitted to Holy Orders, having abandoned all 
intention or design to return. 

I may now perhaps be allowed to mention one or two 
instances that have come under my own notice. Having 
been placed by circumstances already alluded to in the 
way of visiting the coast of Nova Scotia and lower Canada, 
I had an opportunity of meeting with many of the Clergy. 
I unfortunately am unable at present to recollect the 
names of all with whom I then had the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted ; but I well remember, that with 
some of them, circumstances not very different from 
those of Mr. Bolland had been the occasion of their 
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settling and remaining there. One, whose hospitaHty 
and kindness I have reason to remember with thank- 
fulness, was Dr. Willis, the present Archdeacon of 
Nova Scotia. His first acquaintance witli Nortli 
America was made by having like myself visited it as a 
Chaplain in the Royal Navy. That knowledge of it 
was followed by a wish to return to it vjrhen at liberty, 
and thus led to his settling there for life. 

A still higher dignitary in the Church, the present 
Bishop of Jamaica, is, I believe, in the main an instance 
of a similar nature. His Lordship, if I mistake not, 
began life as a midshipman in the Royal Navy. 
Whether in that capacity he ever visited the future 
scene of his missionary and episcopal labours I am 
not aware. He subsequently however was admitted 
to Holy Orders in England, and proceeded as a Mis- 
sionary to Newfoimdland. From thence he removed to 
Bermuda, without any settled design, as I have under- 
stood, of remaining there. After spending, however, 
nearly twenty years there, part of the time as Mis- 
sionary, and then as Archdeacon, he became the first 
Bishop of Newfoundland and Bermuda, where he 
remained till his translation to Jamaica. Much kind- 
ness and hospitality I have also to acknowledge at his 
Lordship's hands ; nor shall I readily forget the im- 
pressive scene, in which I myself was called to take a 
part, of the Ordination, in Bermuda, by his Lordship 
of the first native Missionaiy in the year 1840. 

Such, my Lord, are some few instances, and I could 
supply more from my own memoiy, of persons, who, 
having once become connected, whether accidentally or 
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otherwise, with the usual scenes of Missionary labour, 
have either voluntarily embraced . them for the first 
time, or pursued them for a longer period than they 
had originally contemplated. Thus the liberty of return 
to one's own country need by no means be likely to lead 
to its being invariably put into execution ; faj firom it 
indeed; and even in the case of a person returning and 
remaining for some years at home^ it a[^ai« from 
various circumstances probable, that in paaturer life there 
might be a desire to renew the connection, and revisit 
the scenes which had proved so interesting at an 
earlier stage. This is at least a case that not unfre- 
quently happens in other callings and professions* More- 
over, the intercourse thus established between the two 
countries, and the intimate derical knowledge thus made 
available at home, might be the means of reconciling 
many to undertaking the office of a Missionary, who 
are now deterred by groundless fears, — a kind of l^erra 
incognita of labours and dangers. And if I may veaiture 
to suggest it, would not such a class of men^ eady 
accustomed, as they must have been to the climate of 
another country, and furnished with a knowledge of its 
peculiar wants, habits, and necessities, be a valu^le 
body from whom to choose om* rapidly increasiuig liat 
of Colonial Bishops ? Tliey would then go forth Jfcom 
our shores already provided with a stock of local infprmr 
ation and experience, which could not fell of being of 
great service to them on their arrival ; ^nd which is 
perhaps not to be attained without great compairative 
difficulty at a later period of life. 

Lastly, my Lord, there is one other advantage, I 
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think, belonging fairly to the above plan ; and which 
appears to be yearly aBsuming more importance. I 
need not stop to prove the destitution and hardships, 
both moral and physical, which are known often to 
accompany the poor emigrant on his long and tedious 
passage from his native shore, to the distant land 
whither he is bound* Facts of the most painful de- 
scription, and of a nature I fear disgraceful to us as a 
nation, have been of late too often brought to Ught on 
this subject, to leave a doubt as to their truth and 
constant occurrence. If then the plan of frequent 
interchange of Missionary Clergymen were established 
as above proposed, might not many an emigrant 
and convict ship have the comfort and benefit of a 
Chaplain on its outward voyage ? 

And of how much value this might be, they only 
know who have been placed in the circumstances 
alluded to. I may refer any who would wish to con- 
vince themselves,- as £sir as it can be done by means of 
a narrative, to the interesting and instructive little 
volume entitled, "The Convict Ship;" and my own 
experience of six voyages across the Atlantic has 
materially tended to strengthen my opinion on the 
subject During the monotony of a sea-voyage, much 
steady and regular instruction may be carried on, and 
is gladly welcomed by those who would at other times 
be either ill able to spare the leisure necessary for it, 
or who for other reasons would be averse to such em- 
ployment of their time. Add to this, the daily prayers 
and Sunday service, with proper visiting of the sick, 
and other ministerial assistance; and in how much 
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better a spiritual condition might not many of our 
emigrants and unhappy criminals be landed at their 
destination^ than is now the case? Thus the duties of 
the Colonial and Missionary Clergy, when at their 
appointed post, would, it might be hoped, be in very 
many cases much lightened or facilitated. In the 
Government vessels, I venture to suggest, it would not 
be too much to expect that the Missionary should 
have his passage, both out and home, free, in return 
for his services; and in the emigrant vessels, some 
public regulation might, we trust, be made, so that the 
principle of * the workman being worthy of his hire' 
might be carried out ; and thus one item of expense, 
and that a serious one in a Missionary life^ might be 
spared him in the cause of Religion and of God. The 
same rule might be made to apply to transports 
carrying troops ; and, I should imagine, to many of our 
large East Indian vessels, with their numerous crews 
and wealthy passengers ; and lastly, I may add, to our 
men-of-war, especially those which do not bear a 
Chaplain on their own books. With these facilities 
and inducements, my Lord, I feel little doubt, that, 
in spite of our " home-loving propensities," to 
quote once more your Lordship's words, the ** ad- 
venturous spirit of our Saxon race" would of itself be 
sufficient to lead many a young Clergyman to offer 
himself as a candidate, " if but for a time," for the 
labours of the Missionary office. Our praiseworthy 
desire, if I may so term it, of seeing other countries, 
and of studying the Creator's works in their wide- 
spread native beauty, would thus be happily associated 
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with a duty incumbent on us, not only in our own 
Colonies, but throughout those heathen countries 
with which our Colonies bring us into such close con- 
nection; a duty, which with one voice it is allowed 
that England is singularly and especially, at this 
present time, called upon to fulfil. 

Should this brief and hasty sketch of my ideas on 
the subject be the means of forwarding in the smallest 
degree a cause so good, so noble, and so promising, I 
need scarcely say, it would be a gratification to me 
which I should feel to the last hour of my life. 

At all events, I venture to trust that your Lordship 
will pardon me for thus addressing you, with the 
design, even if it should not prove a successful one, of 
suggesting a plan, which has long been a subject of 
thought and deep interest to me in my own mind. 

I remain, my Lord, 

With all respect. 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

HENRY SPENCER SLIGHT. 



C. C. C. Oxford, 
All SaifUi Day, 1848. 
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